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LINCOLN 


AND HIS SON TAD, 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and 
in that farth let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand tt. 

LINCOLN. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tuts cold little month with its twenty-eight days 

Is the season of snow with its fast fleeting sleighs, 

When icicles hang from each corner and nook, 

And skaters are skimming on river and brook; 

When the sparrows come in from the snow- 
covered lane ; 

And chirrup for crumbs by the bright window- 
pane, 

And dear little Cupid stops in on his way, 

With missives of love on St. Valentine’s day. 

Selected. 


THE YOUTH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HE following extract is taken from a 
book, “Lives of the Presidents,” by. 
Harriet Putnam. She was for many 

years a contributor to Hvery Other Sunday, and 
died in 1906. Her home name was Mrs. Nowell. 

Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President 
of the United States, was born in Kentucky, 
Feb. 12, 1809. 

His mother was Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
his father Thomas Lincoln, who lived in a poor 
log hut in Kentucky, a picture of which is given 
in this paper. They went into this home in 
1806. The first child was a girl, Sarah, and 
the next the subject of this article. The brave 
young wife did all she could to help in that poor 
place. She knew how to use a gun, and would 
go out and bring down a deer or a bear, and 
dress and cook it for her own to eat. Then she 
made clothes, shoes, and head-gear from the 
skins of beasts. : 

It was hard work—toil, toil, all the time, for 
this sweet kind mother, whose heart was so 
large, and love so great for her dear ones. 

In a new log house not far off, the life went 
on fora short time, and then the father, Thomas, 
who was more fond of change than of work, 
said it would be best to ‘pull up stakes” and 
move on to the West, where they would find 
rich soil and more game. 

A frail craft was built and their goods put 
on it. Then Thomas went off, but soon got 
on the snags, and much of his stuff was lost, 
but he went on his way with what was left, 
while those at home did the best they could. 
The poor home had but one bed-tick, in which 
were mere corn husks; on this one bed all 
slept. There was one iron pot to cook food 
in. There was a book which the mother well 
knew. It was the word of God. She read it, 
and taught them all to read from it. 

In the cool days of the fall, Thomas came 
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home. ‘He said he had found a great land, 
and that they must start for it at once, to get 
there ere the hard cold days came. 
a cart and a “four yoke” and all the rest of 
their poor goods, they took up their line of 
march to the far-off land of Indiana. At night 
they slept on the ground on beds made of leaves 
and pine twigs. Their food was game which 
their guns brought down. From time to time 
they had to ford or swim streams. No rain 
fell on them while on their way. They led a 
free, wild life in the woods for weeks. When, 
at last, they came to the banks of one stream, 
and could look from there off to the land where 
they were to live, they saw naught but trees, 
as far as the eye could look, both down stream 
and up stream. There was no sound save that 
of the birds and small game. 

On a knoll on which the grass grew thick, 
in the heart of dense woods, they made their 
camp of three sides, and put a roof on it of split 
slabs. Through the cold months they hung 
up a screen of pelts or skins of beasts to serve 
as a door. A fireplace of sticks and clay was 
on one side. 

The young lad was then in his eighth year, 
tall for his age and clad in a homespun garb 
or part skins of beasts. The cap was made of 
the skin of a coon with the tail on. While 
young, the boy knew the use of the axe, the 
maul, and the wedge, and with these he found 
how to split rails from the logs drawn out of 
the woods. He knew the trees and shrubs 
by their leaves and bark, and he found out what 
ones were good to heal wounds and stop pain. 
So life went on from day to day, till when ‘‘ Abe” 
was ten years old, the dear mother, to whom 
he gave so much love, went to her home on 
high. The boy thought his heart would break 
then. He stayed by her grave, and all the days 
were dark to him. It was a great grief to the 
child, that the good man of God who spoke 
in the old home, was not there to say some 
words at that time. Then it was that the boy 
wrote his first letter. The last year of his life 
in the old place a man had come there, who 
taught both Sarah and Abraham, and a few 
more near by. Now the pen could be of use. 
That poor note was sent to ask the good parson 
Elkin to come and pray at his mother’s grave. 
The kind man heard the call, and went five 
scores of miles to say those words. 

Books were what the lad thought he must 
get: they were scarce in that land. One 
must go miles to-find one. There came a chance 
one day. A man, far off, had Weem’s “Life 
of Washington.” The boy got the loan of it, 
and, full of joy, took it home in his shirt. The 
words found in that book made a stamp on 
young Lincoln. It made him think and feel 
that he, too, might be of use in this world some 
day, if he were brave, and sought to do right 
at all times. 

As Lincoln grew up he found work on a flat- 
boat to trade skins down South. He was glad 
to go and see the world. This was in 1828. 
It was then that he first saw a man flog a 
slavein chains. It was asight to make him ill, 
and one which stayed by him. 

The raft work was so well done that a chance 
soon came for the young man to take charge 
of a mill and store in the town of New Salem. 
Here a name for truth was won: all could 
trust the bright youth. The smart tales he 
told made folks laugh. Good books were 
found at that time and they were read with 


joy. 

When the Black Hawk War broke out, Lincoln 
was quick to meet the call for men, and found 
all he could, and went with them. The charge 
of these was put in his hands, so he took them 
to the seat of war. 


So with ° 


Robert Anderson, who in years to come was 
to hold sway at Fort Sumter when the first 
gun of the Civil War was heard, met young 
Lincoln and his small force. He led them to 
Col. Zachary Taylor, who went by the pet name 
of old “Rough and Ready,” and whose war 
boys and friends thought so much of him that 
they made him President in 1848. 

The Black Hawk War was short, and the boys 
made a start for home. When Lincoln was 
back at his work, the man for whom he kept 
the store found that he must give up, so the 
young clerk was out of a job. At that time a 
man of sense was to be. put in a high place; 
some friends thought Lincoln would do well 
in it. At first he thought it strange that they 
should want him, but he said they might try 
to place him there if they would. He lost, 
by a few votes, but two years from that time, 
he ran once more, and got it. But in the 
meantime Lincoln must find work for each 
day’s needs. There came‘a chance to set up a 
store with a man; they kept it for a while, 
but it did not make much, and they had to 
fail. Lincoln’ paid all the debts. He would 
not let folks lose. 

Law books then came in the young man’s 
way. A friend, miles off, was glad to lend 
them. Lincoln chose queer spots in which to 
read these books. Some days he would sit 
down on a wood pile for this work. He would, 
too, lie in the shade of a big tree, or, at night, 
sit by a bright fire in some smith’s shop. But 
in each place it was read, read, work, work, to 
get hold of all the hard things these books 
taught. : 

The next work which would earn sums was 
that done with chain and rule. Lincoln knew 
how to tell the length and breadth of the land 
with these tools. It is said that he took a 
grape-vine for a chain, and with it he could 
tell folks just what they would like to know. 
The price paid. for this work was a great help. 

In 1833, Andrew Jackson, the President, who 
was a strong friend of young Lincoln, made 
him postmaster of New Salem, his home town. 
The work was not hard, for folks did not write 
much in those days. The mail all went in the 
good man’s hat, and he took it to the right 
homes on his way to work with chain and rule. 
’ Chances came for good deeds. All through 
his life this man was glad to do kind things. 
Poor folks went to him for help. He could 
set them right. The law was a good thing 
to know, and, as that work went on, the young 
man found that he was more and more glad 
to know it, and he was soon at the bar. 


After this he went to Congress, and then be- 
came President of the United States. He 
guided the Union through the great Civil War, 
and died April 15, 1865, killed by a bullet from 
an assassin. 


LINCOLN’S ADVICE. 


«¢ 7 LIKE to seea man proud of the place in 
which he lives. I like to see a man who 
lives in it so that his place will be proud 

of him. Be honest, but hate no one; overturn 

a man’s wrong doing, but do not overturn him 

unless it must be done in overturning the 

wrong. Stand with anybody that stands 
right. Stand with him while he is right, and 
part with him when he goes wrong.” 


Our government rests in public opinion. 
Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the government practically just so much. 

; Lincoun, 


“Favor calls.’ 


LINCOLN—TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


Tue rectitude and patience of the rocks. 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn. 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea. 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 
‘The pity of thé snow that hides all scars. 
The loving kindness of the wayside well. 
The tolerance and equity of light. 

Epwin MarkHam. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MERRY VALENTINE PARTY, 


BY MILDRED NORMAN, 


‘“ TF you wish to have a real jolly time, 
| come over to my house to-morrow night,” 
said Molly to Dolly. 

Dolly went. She was shown into the library 
where were a dozen boys and girls chattering 
like magpies. Molly counted noses, and, finding 
her number complete, slipped her hand behind 
the curtain drawn across the corner of the room, 
and brought forth a pretty wreath made of 
tissue paper flowers. ‘‘Now build the Tower 
of Babel,” she said; ‘‘the girl whose hand 
comes last will have this wreath.” 

Then she brought out a tissue paper “true 
lover’s knot.’ “‘The boy whose hand comes 
last is to have this knot,” she informed them. 

So they built the Tower of Babel, and Dolly’s 
hand came last and Molly adjusted the wreath 
on Dolly’s head. They all agreed that the 
pink roses were very becoming. 

Dolly now was out of the game, and she stood 
by and watched the rest. The next time the 
tower was built Oscar White won a blue necktie. 
The tower was built again and again until the 
last guest stood alone to receive the remaining 
favor. ; ; 

Then the girls went into the parlor and one of 
the boys hid his necktie. When it was safely 
hidden, Molly looked into the parlor and said, 
All the girls tripped into the 
library and flew about in search of the favor. 
The girl who found it was to be escorted by 
the boy who owned it into the parlor, and there 
they were to converse on some subject, the first 


‘letter of which was the same as the first letter 


of either the boy’s or girl’s color. This lasted 
until all the colors were found, and all were in 
a high state of glee over the conversation that 
was going on. Dolly and her escort chose the 
initial letter of purple, the color of the escort’s 
necktie, and of pink, the color of Dolly’s wreath. 
They talked about puppies and pop-corn, para- 
sols and parrots, poems and patch-work, and 
had not begun to exhaust the list when “Time” 
was called. 

Annie Snow was talking with her companion 
about roses and rubies, rolling-pins and rocks, 
rockets and rackets. Elmer Gates was holding 


_forth on love and lozenges, lockets and lace, 


and, lastly, lambs, to his timid little lavender 
friend, while two mysterious guests were whis- 
pering of giants and gnomes, and goslings, gas, 
and grapes. They were very green indeed. 

Next they played musical chairs. When 
the music stopped, a color was called, and the 
two holding those colors were to seat themselves 
in the two chairs the company were marching 
around, If any one else could get there before 
them, another boy in the boy’s place or another 
girl in the girl’s place, the two in the chairs were 
partners. This was played until all had new 
partners. 

Next they were all seated and one was chosen 
to be the oracle, and one to hold some colored 
slips of paper like the colors of the wreaths ‘and 
neckties. Standing behind the oracle, the one 
who held the slips selected two and held them 
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over the oracle’s head, asking her what the 
owners of the colors should do. The boy hold- 
ing that color finds the girl with the other 
color, and the two do as nearly alike as possible. 
After that, each couple chose something to do 
that represented their colors. Bessie Lane 
had cherry, and she made a speech, every word 
of which began with C. “Carrie Crane cooked 
clam chowder; called cruel Chester; ceased 
crocheting, cured cold, calmly. Censured 
Celia crossing common carelessly clothed. 
Cheerily checked census clerks’ criticisms. 
Comments concerning comic concerts; curious 
cornet. Chester carefully collected cents, closed 
correctly; caused cracked compact.” 

Now they all changed partners once more 
by matching colors, and were called to supper. 
The menus were heart-shaped, and each had an 
appropriate verse. The menu was printed in 
capital letters, and they chose such letters as 
they pleased. Dolly chose two Cs, which she 
thought might be chicken and cocoa; B, most 
likely to be bread; and O, which she was quite 
sure would be orange. The waiter, merry 
Molly, brought her a cooky, a piece of cheese, 
a few beans, and an olive. But the second 
_ course was satisfactory, and no joke about it. 
After the supper, they were all sent on a sur- 
prise hunt, and in all kinds of places they found 
bonbons in little boxes, bags, and cornucopias. 
Each one must search until he and she found 
their own color. 

After a chat over the bonbons they bade 
their hostess good-night, and all declared that 
they had had, as she promised them, a “real 
jolly time.” 


WASHINGTON—TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


SrReENE and steadfast as the hills. 
The cheer of lighthouse in the night. 
A patriot to the people true. 
The wisdom of the thoughtful bee. 
A strength like air that yields, yet holds. 
The eloquence of wordless worth. 
A conscience sleepless as the stars. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LEGEND OF HYGEIA. 
BY JEAN K. BAIRD. 


ANET came slowly up the walk. Her 
J lagging steps were a sign of something 
gone wrong. Her book-bag was slung 
over her shoulders. Her manner of clinging 
to the strap was indicative of the utmost in- 
difference in regard to books and all they could 
contain. Coming to the side porch, she flung 
them down and seated herself upon the upper 
step. 

When Janet was “out of sorts,” she needed 
but little encouragement to relate her troubles. 
Her mother had but to express an interrogative 
“Well?” when Janet began. 

“We had our first examination to-day. It 
was in physiology.” 

“Was it hard?” asked Mrs. Callum. Janet 
curled her lips scornfully. “No. It was sup- 
posed to be easy. There was not a question 
in it that we had not had dozens of times during 
the year. But I never can remember whether 
hygiene is about the bones or about the health.” 

“Poor Hygeia,” said Mrs. Callum, “in spite 
of her efforts to help, she has become a per- 
plexity.” 

“Hygeia? That is a name which I have 
never heard before. Who is she?” 

“She is the young lady after whom your 
hygiene is named. She lived centuries ago. 
But let me tell you the story. Perhaps, after 


hearing it, you will not be confused in your 
hygiene and anatomy.” 

Laying down her book, Mrs. Callum drew 
her chair closer to the child. 

Janet assumed an attitude to listen. Her 
mother’s mind was a great storehouse filled 
with stories in which fancy and truth were 
delightfully mingled. Janet could remember 
few isolated facts. Her memory followed the 
path of associated ideas. She was able to 
remember the facts which her mother told her 
in the form of a story. Her eyes brightened 
as she leaned eagerly forward. “Who was 
Hygeia? Tell me, mother,” she said. 

“Apollo, who was skilled in music, medicine, 
and the fine arts, loved nothing better than 
cultivating the friendship of mortals. He 
spent more of his time with his friends upon 
earth than with the gods on Mount Olympus. 
It was not pleasing to the gods that one of their 
number should descend to become the friend 
of mortals. They talked with him, begging 
him to mingle no more with man. But Apollo 
enjoyed his friends upon earth too much to give 
them up without good reason. He laughed, 
and persisted in his course. 

‘“Among these friends was a man named 
Msculapius. Apollo taught him the art of 
healing. Alsculapius became so skilled that 
he rivalled Apollo himself. It is said that 
almost he could call the dead from life. 

“Such miracles could not long escape the 
watchful eye of Jupiter. He became incensed 
at both Apollo and Aisculapius. The former 
was beyond his power to harm, so he vented 
his wrath upon the latter. Seizing a thunder- 
bolt, which was his favorite weapon, Jupiter 
hurled it at the clever youth, and upon the 
instant ended his career. 

‘Fortunately, Aisculapius had taught his 
daughter all he knew of the art of healing. No 
sooner had she become deprived of her father 
than she set about to carry on the work in which 
he had become interested. Hygeia, as she was 
called, soon became skilful in her art. She 
surpassed even her father in one line of this 
work. She performed no miracles. Instead, 
she gave her attention to the prevention of 
illness. She visited the people, and instructed 
them in the way to keep strong and prevent 
illness. Under her teaching the study of health 
became a science, and was called hygiene, in 
honor of its able patroness.”’ ” 

Janet had listened to the story with interest. 
She gave a sigh of regret as her mother paused. 

“Tf you had told me about Hygeia yester- 
day,” she said, “I’m sure I could have answered 
that third question to-day. Had I been sure 
what hygiene was, then'I should have’also known 
about anatomy. I remember the, definitions, 
but I’m never sure which belongs to which.” 

“To-morrow brings another day,’ replied 
Mrs. Callum with a smile, which Janet under- 
stood was her mother’s way of saying that there 
would be more examinations and more days 
when it might be necessary for her to know 
the story of Hygeia, 


FAREWELL AT SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


NOW leave, not knowing when or 

whether ever I may return, with a task 

before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance of 
that Divine Being who ever attended him, I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot 
fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you, and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. 
To His care commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER WRITING. II. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


N a recent number of Every Other Sunday, 

| I made some suggestions about how to 

write letters. Will you listen to a little 
talk about how not to write them? 

I give below a girl’s letter just as it was 
written. When a word is underlined once it 
is printed in italics; when underlined twice 
it is printed in small capitals, when underlined 
three times it is printed in full-sized capitals, 
such as are used for the titles of stories and 
poems. 

Some older persons, as well as boys and 
girls, may need the lesson that to use quotation 
marks, except when the quotation is direct, 
or to underline a word unless very important, 
really weakens the effect of the composition. 


Brighton, Eng. 
My prarest Bessie: 

It is just “two weeks to-day” since we parted 
from each other on the deck of Helvetia, with 
“those HONEST words, GoopByH!” It seems as 
if it must be at least “two months,” so much has 
happened in that “brief period.” 

The first two days I was so seasick that I really 
thought that I “‘would not care,” if there should 
be a wreck, and we should all ‘go to the bottom,” 
as “Capt. Haley” says in that delightful book 
“The Cruise of the White Swan.” Thank you, 
so much, dear Betty for giving it to mel!! I read 
it through on the way over, and it made the time 
seem short. On the third day the stewardess 
made me go on deck, and take ‘“‘toast and tea.’ 
An old one-legged sailor, who was a passenger on 
board told me that I must eat “syusT ENoUGH and 
no more,” for ‘“‘an empty bottle can’t be sea-sick!!”’ 

I must wait till the next letter to tell you about 
London. It was clear all the time we were there; 
so I haven’t seen ‘‘a London fog” yet. I have 
read so much about them in ‘‘ Dickens” and other 
writers that I always wished to see one. Mrs. 


‘Brandon says that I sHatt when we go back, for 


“she will keep me till there 7s one.’”? I must say 
“GOODBYE” now for “the mail is just closing. 
“Ever your loving 
ERNESTINE, 


Now this letter is really well composed for 
a girl of thirteen. Just see how much better 
it looks without the unnecessary italics, capitals, 
quotation marks, and exclamation points. 


My dear Bessie,—It is just two weeks to-day 
since we parted on the deck of the “Helvetia” 
with “‘those honest words ‘good-bye.’” It seems 
as if it must be at least two months, so much has’ 
happened in that brief period. 

I was so seasick the first two days that I really 
thought that I would not care, if there should be 
a wreck, and we should all go to the bottom as 
Capt. Haley says in that delightful book, ‘‘The 
Cruise of the White Swan.” Thank you so much, 
dear Betty, for giving it to me. I read it through 
on the way over, and it made the time seem short. 

On the third day the stewardess made me go on 
deck and take toast and tea. An old one-legged 
sailor, who was a passenger on board, told me that 
I must eat just enough and no more, for ‘‘an 
empty bottle can’t be seasick.’ 

I must wait till the next letter to tell you about 
London. It was clear all the time we were there, 
so I have not seen a London fog yet. I have read 
so much about them in Dickens, and other writers, 
that I always wished to see one. Mrs, Brandon 
says that I shall when we go back for she will keep 
me until there is one. 

I must say good-bye, now, for the mail is just 
closing. 

Ever your loving 
ERNESTINE. 


With the exception of the words, “from each 
other,’ which are quite unnecessary, you will 
see that the letters are worded exactly alike; 
but what a difference in their appearance! 
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LINCOLN BEFORE THE WAR. 
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LOG CABIN IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS BORN. 


LINCOLN’S STORY. 


Wuewn Lincoln was a little boy, 
He was very, very poor, 

His home, a rude hut made of logs 
With no window nor no door. 


Beside the open fireplace, 
In winter evenings cold, 
He worked out his arithmetic 
On a shovel with charcoal. 


He studied all the time he could, 
His books were old and few, 
He read them all so many times 

He knew them thro’ and thro’. 


Kind to the aged and the poor 
A cheerful word for all, 

He learned to be both wise and good; 
Loved by the children small. 


When people saw him, wise and kind, 
Honest and good and true— 
And made.our Lincoln president— 
He ever right did do. 
Susie L. Fitz, in Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PIE VALENTINE. 
BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE. 


T was nearly dinner time. ‘Rap, rap,” 
sounded at the front door, and when 
Edward opened it there stood Mrs. Brown 

with a little warm package which she put into 
his hands, saying, ‘‘Here is a valentine for 
you,” and then away she hurried. Edward’s 
nose told him what it was, even before he 
peeped inside the paper. “It’s a pie, mother,” 
he shouted. ‘An apple pie.” 

At dinner everybody had to have a taste 
of the little pie, for Edward always enjoyed 
things more when he could share them with 
somebody else. 

In the afternoon he took his paper valentines 
over to show to Miss Betty, a little old lady 
that he loved very dearly. He knocked and 
knocked but nobody came, so at last he went 
around to the back door, and walked in. ‘‘Who 
is it?” called Miss Betty’s voice. “It’s Edward. 
And where are you?” he ealled back. 

Then Miss Betty came out, but it was such 


a tearful sorry little Miss Betty, that Edward 
asked anxiously, ‘‘Are you sick to-day?’ She 
shook her head. Then Edward decided that 
he knew what was the matter. ‘Didn’t you 
get any valentines?” he asked, in such a sym- 
pathetic little voice that Miss Betty laughed 
softly. ‘No, I didn’t,” she said, “but I’m so 
glad you brought yours over.” 

Miss Betty was usually very brave and happy, 
but that day she had had only bread and tea 
for breakfast and bread and tea for dinner; 
she had not been well for a week, but nobody 
had been to see her, and she had almost decided 
that all of her friends had forgotten her. 

Edward’s call was like a ray of sunshine, she 
said, but he only stayed a few minutes, for he 
had thought of something that he wanted to 
do. ‘Mother,’’ he asked, as soon as he reached 
home, “may I take a pie valentine to Miss 
Betty?” 

“Yes, if you want to,” she said, without 
stopping her sewing, so Edward ran to the 
pantry where he knew there were two pies, and, 
taking one of them, off he started again. 

At the door he met grandfather, who cried, 
“Well, young man, I’d like to know where you 
are going with that pie.” 

“T’m taking it to Miss Betty,” said Edward, 
soberly. “She didn’t get one valentine, and 
I think that’s what made her cry.” 

Grandfather put his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a square envelope. “Here is 
a valentine that I had for your mother,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I know she won’t mind if I send it 
to Miss Betty instead.” He allowed Edward 
to peep inside at the dainty lace valentine, and 
then he showed him something else that was 
folded and tucked within the valentine itself— 
a crisp, new five-dollar bill. 

Away flew Edward, and it is a wonder that 
he didn’t drop the pie, and lose the valentine, 
but he didn’t. ‘I had a pie valentine, so I 
brought you one,” he explained to the surprised 
Miss Betty. ‘And a man gave me this other 
one for you, and I can’t come in, for I might tell 
you, and I mustn’t,” and away he ran as fast 
as he could. 

As she sat down to her supper she said aloud 
to herself, “Well, I don’t believe I know 
whether this is Valentine’s Day or Thanksgiving 
Day, but I’m sure I feel as if it was both of 
them together.” 


The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature. 

Linco. 


MOTHER EARTH HAS GROWN OLD. 


Morner Earth has grown old, yet her beauty 
increases, 
Her lovely old soul all her wrinkles inspires; 
Like the flame at the core of the far-shining 
lantern, 
Her heart harbors angels and visions and 
choirs; 
While her toils trace the silver of age o’er her 
head, 
Her serious face to the sunshine is wed. 


Mother Earth has grown old, but she seems to 
grow younger 
With every new dawn, every storm that is 
past; 
For life comes by living, and love comes by 
giving,,, 
And richer, forsooth, is each day than the last; 
The Springtime’s her garden, her seeds are the 
hours 
Which she sows for her joys to come, laughing 
like flowers. 


Mother Earth has grown old, but she has not 
forgotten 
The children of yore that surrounded her 
knees; : 
For she plays with them still, and they play 
with their mother, ) 
The lambs in the fields, the young birds in the 
trees; 
She sings them soft wind-songs, bright pictures 
she shows, 
And o’er them her garland, the rainbow, she 
throws. 
Herzsert M. Livens. 


It is difficult to make a man miserable while 
he feels he is worthy of himself and claims kindred 
to the great God who made him, 

Lincoln. | 
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THE BEST TIME OF THE YEAR. 


» On, which do you think, my dear, my dear, 
Is the very best time of all the year? 

Is it when north winds fiercely blow, | 
Heaping the whirling, drifting snow 

O’er hillside and valley, far and near? 

Which do you think, my dear? 


Or is it when south winds softly creep 

To beds where starry-eyed violets sleep, 
Calling to buds on flower and tree, 

Bringing the news to bird and bee 

That spring is coming—will soon be here— 
The best time of the year? . 


Is it when west winds laughing in glee, 
Shake down the brown nuts from some dreaming 
tree? 

Ah, well, dear heart, this do we know: 

Whichever way the winds may blow— 

From north or south, from east or west— 

Each season, in its time, is best. 

God’s wisdom makes each one, my dear, 

The best time of the year! 
: Fiorence A, Jonzs. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE SOUTH SEA. 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


ERSONS who are ambitious to be abreast 
with the fashions would needs flatten 
their noses prior to visiting certain of 

the South Sea Islands. This operation is 
performed for the natives in their childhood, 
and any one who retains a normal nose is 
thought to be seriously lacking in style. 

Other customs that, these islanders have are 
scarcely more in accord with American taste. 
Thus, in some groups, the most approved 
manner of dressing the hair is to apply lime 
to it till it is so dry and stiff that it stands 
straight out from the head. (The lime used for 
this purpose is simply burned coral.) In some 
of the islands—and there are thousands of 
them, widely scattered—the men let their 
hair grow long, whereas the women keep theirs 
short. 

The head is the chief display point for all 
South Sea Islanders. Sea-shells, feathers, 
flowers, and divers other articles compose the 
most elaborate coiffures, and, where the wearing 
of hats has become customary, two or three 
are sometimes worn, one above another. A 
large flower or a twig tucked above the ear is 
the simplest and most common ornament. 
Wreaths of various materials, shells, flowers, 
shark’s teeth, et cetera, are also much in vogue. 
Beads are but little in favor since the islanders 
have learned that these formerly popular 
baubles have been a medium for the practice 
of extortion upon them. 

Fringe-like girdles, or short skirts, are made 
of shredded bark and other vegetable fibre of 
different kinds. More substantial waist-cloths 
are made of platted palm-leaf or of the bark 
cloth manufactured by the islanders. 

The color for mourning, in some parts of 
Polynesia, is drab. (The native cloth is dyed 
numerous colors by means of vegetable juices.) 
In one island group the garb of mourning 
consists of the worst soiled and tattered gar- 
ments obtainable. : 

The word “garment” is here used in an 
accommodated sense; for, although American 
and European clothing is sold to some extent 
in these regions, yet the ordinary costume— 
where any is worn—is a mere strip of cloth, or 
of a native substitute therefor. However, 
about the port most visited by white people 
the islanders to’ a considerable degree affect 


A YOUTHFUL -MARINER 


foreign attire. The most common articles of 
imported apparel are Mother Hubbard gowns 
for the women and girls and trousers and knit 
undershirts for the men, the last-named gar- 
ment being worn usually outside the trousers, 
coat-like. For boys a shirt only—or even 
less—generally suffices. 

Shoes are too uncomfortable for unaccus- 
tomed feet to be popular here. Yet discom- 
fort does not deter these people from submitting 
to tattooing. In some instances the entire 
body is covered with designs. 

If social position were determined by richness 
of dress, not a few barefooted Polynesian 
women must outrank many of their Caucasian 
sisters, for silk gowns are often worn by mem- 
bers of a South Sea Island “‘smart set,’ albeit 
the designs are not strictly Parisian, and cotton 
thread of contrasting color may be conspicuous 
on the gay-colored fabries. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BILLY LEAVES HOME. 
BY RUTH V. CLARK. 


of ILLY,” father was just rising from the 
breakfast table, ‘‘you turn the cows 
away and then lead Dan to water, will 
you?” 

Billy scowled. But while father spoke pleas- 
antly he also spoke firmly, so Billy thought it 
best to mumble a ‘‘yes, sir.” 

After the cows were safely in the pasture and 
Billy had taken as long as he very well could 
for so short a distance, he led Dan to the water- 
tank in the meadow above the house. But 
the cool morning air and the birds singing all 
around him did not seem able to make the 
little boy feel pleasant and he began talking, 
sometimes to himself, sometimes to Dan. 

“T wanted to ride with Joe, and now he’s 
gone—and I got to stay on this old farm and 
work. Wish there wasn’t any farm. Hold up 
your head, Dan!” giving the halter a jerk. “TI 
guess you{ain’t very thirsty. Father might 


let me ride you. It don’t make any difference 
if you have been sick. You are all well now. 
’*Most, anyway,’’ and so he grumbled and growled, 
but Dan did not seem to care and all the effect 
the cross words had were to make Billy him- 
self feel crosser than in the beginning. 

With Dan back in the barn Billy started 
straight for the swing and was almost there 
when grandma called “Billy!” 

But that boy pretended not to hear and 
looked away from the house over the fields and 
hills while he tried to whistle ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia,” as if his life depended on it. 

“Billy,” came grandma’s voice again. ‘Billy! 
Oh, there you are,’”’ as she came around the 
corner of the house. ‘“‘Won’t you please let 
the hens out and carry a pail of water to the 
chickens?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to. 
I’m going to swing now.” 

“Come, Billy, that’s a good boy. Grandma 
gets her feet wet in the grass. Won’t you, 
dearie?”’ 

By this time Billy made up his mind that he 
had kept grandma waiting long enough, so he 
started to do as she asked, but looking so un- 
pleasant that poor grandma sighed and wished 
that she had gone herself if her feet had got wet. 

Aftet caring for the chickens Billy played 
with Carlo for a long time and was just thinking 
maybe it was dinner-time, when he heard his 
name called again. This time it was mother’s 
voice. 

_ “Billy, Billy boy, come and get me some po- 
tatoes from the garden, please. Two hills will 
be enough.” 

“Oh, dear me, I want to play some.” 

“Why, I thought you had played a good 
while.” 

“Just that little while!” 

“Well, go on now, and then play when you 
get back. But such a big boy mustn’t expect 
to play all of the time,’’ and mamma smiled so 
brightly at her big boy that he really felt a little 
ashamed. 

But the cross fairy had been filling his mind 
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so long, he couldn’t get rid of her now. And 
all of the way to the garden he kept grumbling 
to himself, ‘‘Have to work all of the time. 
Horrid old hoe, wish thehandle would break. I 
guess eight years old ain’t big. Some day I’ll 
run away. Then I guess they’ll be sorry. 
Prob’ly next I’ll have to get some eggs.” 

Billy had been so intent on his fancied 
wrongs that he almost forgot that he was dig- 
ging potatoes and brought the hoe down on 
top of his little bare brown foot. 

“Oh dear, dear, now I have hurt my foot,” 
and Billy began to ery. 

“Billy, hurry.’’ Mother’s voice floated up 
to him, and, recalled to the potatoes, he picked 
up those he had dug and started for the house. 

Back at the swing once more and the foot 
examined anew Billy remembered that he had 
said that he should run away some day. Well, 
they would prob’ly want him to work every 
day. ‘That was always the way it was, and it 
was mean. Just awful mean. 

Then Billy had a bright thought. Why not 
run away now? This very minute. There was 
no use in putting things off. Mofher always 
said so. Billy took a good look all around, so 
that he could remember how his old home looked 
when he had walked away from it for days and 
days. ‘Then he started. 

Carlo got to his feet from where he had been 
dozing near the swing, stretched himself, and 
started to follow Billy. 

“No, Carlo, you can’t go! 
Lie down!” was the command. 

But to himself Billy said, “I wish I could 
take him, but he will have to stay here to drive 
the cows now.’ 

So Billy boy started out into the wide, wide 
world without even Carlo’s company. 

At the farm Billy was not missed until din- 
ner was ready, then everybody asked every- 
body else, “‘Where’s Billy?”? And Billy wasn’t 
to be found. 

This much abused boy had walked and walked 
and walked, most a hundred miles, he knew, 
and all of the time, for some reason, he felt worse 
and worse. At first he supposed it was because 
his father and mother didn’t love him and made 
him work so hard, just every minute. Well, 
lots, anyway. But after a while Billy knew 
that the reason he felt so very badly was be- 
cause he was hungry. 

As soon as this thought came he remem- 
bered that there was going to be chocolate 
pudding for dinner and then he thought of all 
the other good things that he felt sure would be 
on the dinner table. Even the potatoes, be- 
cause he dug them, would taste good, even if 
they were not mashed, though Billy hoped they 
would be. Thinking of the potatoes made him 
remember his foot, but on looking at it he found 
it was not much of a hurt, after all. 

Billy stopped short in the road and said aloud, 
“J am going back. I want some dinner.” 

Very soon a little boy could have been seen 
going back along the same road he had come, 
only much faster. First, a walk, then a run. 
He ran and ran until the house came into sight. 
Suddenly came the thought, that “maybe they 
won’t want me, when I ran away.” Then, 
worse yet, “maybe mother has another boy 
now for her boy.’”’ At this last dreadful thought 
Billy couldn’t keep the tears back, but he ran 
faster than before. 

Billy reached the door and looked in. The 
family were all there and there was no other 
boy, while an empty chair and an unused plate 
seemed to indicate that some one was expected. 

The little runaway hesitated a second, then 
slowly opened the screen door and went in. All 
looked at him quite surprised, Billy thought. 
No one spoke, but Carlo got up and came toward 


Lie down, sir! 


his little master, wagging his tail. It seemed 
to Billy that he must ery and so act like a baby, 
but he managed to swallow the big lump in his 
throat and with an effort to appear natural said, 
putting his hand on Carlo’s head, “I see you 
keep the old dog yet.” 

And while father and Joe, who understood 
the situation at once, gave a shout of laughter, 
Billy thankfully buried his tired little head in 


: mother’s arms, 


A CHILD’S LAUGHTER. 


Aut the bells of Heaven may ring, 
All'the birds of Heaven may sing, 
All the wells of earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sounds of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hope in Heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong and loud and light 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never before such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold ° 
As the radiant month of gold 
Here that rings forth Heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale, why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBIN AND ROVER. 
BY DORIS. 


ORA, the pretty, red cheeked cook, was 
tossing, moulding, and patting the loaves 
of bread preparatory to putting them 
in the pans to rise, accompanying the process 
with a wild Irish melody, when her quick ear 
caught the sound of a low whistle. Instantly 
the bread was dropped in the pans which were 
on the low kitchen table, while she hastened out 
to the back area to speak to a stalwart young 
laborer. It was not long after breakfast, and 
the dishes were left while the bread was being 
prepared, and the hearth of the range laid on 
the floor. Altogether the bright and sunny 
kitchen was in dire disorder very unusual, The 
door leading from the kitchen to the hall stood 
wide open. 

Dear little four-year-old Robin, escaping from 
his nursery and his nurse, ‘‘Dear Marie,’’ wan- 
dered out into the hall. The morning was warm 
and the baby’s face was flushed and moist with 
the heat, while his sunny curls laid in damp 
little rings on his forehead. He had taken off 
one little shoe and stocking, and sat down on 
the upper stair, perilously near the edge, trying 
to replace them on the chubby foot; but seeing 
the kitchen door open the temptation was too 
great for him, and holding the shoe and stock- 
ing tightly clasped in his hand, he descended 
the staircase and went into the room, calling, 


“Nowa, Nowa, Robin loves 00, Nowa. Robbie 
hep Nowa,” but seeing no one, he went imme- 
diately on a tour of investigation. 

Standing on tiptoe, the pans of bread first 
attracted him. It was so funny to press his 
plump little fingers in the dough. Not being 
able to see them quite as he wished, he dragged 
a chair to the table and climbed up in it. Then 
seeing a large spoon near, he began dipping the 
soapy water from the dish pan into the pans of 
bread. Soon tiring of that he backed down 
out of the chair, narrowly escaping a fall, and 
picking up his shoe and dragging the big spoon 
bythe long handle, sat down beside the range 
and began filling his shoe with the cold ashes. 
Not only his shoe, but the dainty white frock, 
until he was so covered with ashes and dust he 
looked not unlike a baby chimney-sweep. 

“Marie, Marie,” called the young mother, 
“Where is baby boy? Is he with you?” 

“No, madame,” said Marie. “I thought 
he was in your room.” 

In her anxiety, the mother rushed from room 
to room, fearing some accident had befallen 
him, and ealling “Robin, Robin, little sun- 
beam, where are you?” She swept hastily 
down stairs and into the kitchen so quickly she 
startled the child, who dropped his spoon and 
starting up, exclaimed, ‘Why, mamma, dear- 
est, I most tipped up my balance.” She gath- 
ered the little one in her arms, and kissed over 
and over the warm little face with all its soil 
of ashes and dust. 

“Mamma’s dear little treasure,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘What shall I do with my mischiev- 
ous little sunbeam?” He clung round her 
neck and buried his face in the white lace and 
ruffles so dainty and pretty and said, 

“Let Robbie swim’ in the bath tub.” 

“So you shall, treasure,” and calling Marie 
he was disrobed, made sweet and rosy and once 
more clean. He was then set free to look about 
him and seek fresh worlds to conquer. 

His mamma took him down into the drawing- 
room with her, while she arranged in the flower 
bowls the big basket of roses brought in by the 
gardener, and Robin, tired with running about, 
pulled the pillows from the couch near one of 
the bay-windows, and throwing them on the 
floor, nestled down in their soft fulness, and 
soon the blue eyes were closed and the long 
lashes rested on the rounded cheeks. The soft 
regular breathing told the mother her baby boy 
was asleep, safe from mischief for a short time, 
so that she dared leave him a few moments, 
while she went to the kitchen for Nora to bring 
more water for the bowls. Once there she was 
detained, giving orders for the day, very much 
longer than she imagined or intended, and when 
she returned to the drawing-room, dear little 
Robin had gone, where she knew not. 

It seems she had hardly left the room, 
when the music of a hand organ penetrated 
through the open street door, and reached even 
the drowsy senses of the child. He opened his 
blue eyes and lay listening a moment, and then 
rousing from sleep, sat up on the floor and 
looked through the open door to see where the 
“music man” could be. He went through the 
hall to the door, where the Italian stood at the 
foot of the marble steps with not only an organ, 
but cunning little monkey in red coat and cap. 
Robin crept down the steps and stood listening 
to the music and watching the antics of the 
monkey. He clapped his hands, and looked 
so pretty, an evil thought came to the man. 
“Better than monk,” he said, and walked care- 
fully away toward the garden gate, playing all 
the time and drawing the child as if by magie 
after him. 

Once out of the gate and behind the shrubs, 
he coaxed Robbie to follow him, saying, ‘Come, 
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see little monk,” and drew him into a grove of 
trees near the side of the road. Once out of 
sight of the house he raised the child in his 
arms, and placing his soiled hand over his mouth 
to stifle his frightened cries, carried him deeper 
in the wood, and did not come out into the road, 
until with threats and many blows and hard 
words, made the poor little one so dazed and 
frightened he was quiet, although every few 
moments a sobbing breath and entreaty for 
“dear mamma” came softly from the sweet 
little quivering mouth. 

The mother’s dismay can be imagined when 
she returned to find the drawing-room empty 
and her boy gone. ‘God help me,” she cried, 
“Why did I leave him?”” She went down into 
the garden calling “Robbie, Robbie,’’ but no 
answer. ‘Oh, what shall I do? Where is my 
baby boy, my heart’s treasure? Fly, Marie, 
everywhere. Look everywhere for him.” 

All at once, in her agony, a thought came to 
her. ‘Bring Rover,” and as she bounded up 
the steps, she dragged Robbie’s hat from its 
hook, and calling Rover, pressed it close to his 
face, saying “Find him, good dog. God pray 
you may find him.” 

Rover looked intelligently in his mistress’s 
face, then put his nose to the ground and seemed 
at fault for a few moments, running back and 
forth in uncertainty. ‘Oh, hurry, good dog,” 
the mother cried, sobbing and frantic at any 
delay. i 

Rover again put his nose to the ground, and 
started off so rapidly she could hardly keep 
pace with him. He came to the grove of trees 
and she followed with panting breath through 
to the road. Rover, with a low growl of anger, 
darted forward and caught the man by the 
ankle so suddenly and savagely, that being 
encumbered by the organ and child, he could 
not resist him, so he dropped the child, who 

cried, ‘Mamma, dear mamma, take Robbie,” 
and lapsed into insensibility. 

“Calla dar dog off. He killa me,” the man 
cried out, but the mother had only eyes and 
ears for her darling boy, and was hastening to 
take him to a house near by where she might 
bring back the lost senses. Help was near. 
Rover was called away, but left reluctantly, 
growling and showing white sharp teeth at 
every step. The man was allowed to slink 
away, and was soon lost to sight. 

It was weeks before dear little Robbie recov- 
ered from the shock and hard usage. He did 
recover, but could not for months hear the 
music of a hand organ without hiding his head 
on his mother’s bosom, and almost going in 
convulsions, while she, the mother, who in the 
short time her boy was lost, lived months and 
years of suffering, never could bear him from 
her sight without fear, nor close her eyes in 
slumber without a prayer to the good God for 
His merciful goodness in giving back her heart’s 

- treasure, her own precious little Robin. 

The man escaped, but never dared return to 
the neighborhood where he so nearly committed 
a dreadful crime. 


“TF you say, “I am hedged about, I can do 
nothing; I fain would help but I cannot,” 
your very longing is a help. “They 

also serve who only stand and wait.” It is never 
true that we are not helpers; where the fervent 
heart is, there is the servant of God, and unto 
him comes ever with the work the reward. 

» He is still and strong in God, because he is a 

co-worker with God, and his life holds for itself 
a secret which is not known to another,—he 
has come in his very work to the rest that 
remaineth. 

° Rosert Couiyer. 
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HARMON’S DOLLAR. 


BY MINNIE B. LINN. 


ARMON NELSON was ten years old- 

He lived with his mother in a little 

village. He kept the lawn like velvet, 

with never a weed peeping its head up any- 

where, for he said he was going to be a gardener 
some day. 

One day, late in the summer, Mr. Green, one 
of the old townsmen, called for Harmon. The 
boy’s heart bounced almost to his mouth, for 
Mr. Green seldom called on boys—small boys 
in particular—unless he had something very 
important to say. Hundreds, yes, thousands 
of deeds, good, bad, and indifferent, flashed 
into Harmon’s mind. He could think of 
nothing—no mischief—in which he had taken 
part,—yet no telling what he might be accused 
of doing. 

“Harmon, Harmon,” very seriously began 
the old gentleman, for indeed he was a very 
worthy man, “I’ve heard of you from several 
of the boys, and I came over to see you all 
alone, this afternoon, on a little business— 
strictly business.”” Harmon’s face was crim- 
son, and his cheeks were burning. “Yes, sir,’’ 
said he, quite huskily, for he did not yet under- 
stand the nature of the eall. 

“Harmon, did you ever cut seed docks? 
I have discovered a great number of them in 
the lot over back of the barn. And I tried 
to get Willie Burns to gather them, but he said 
he didn’t know how, then I asked some of the 
other boys, but they didn’t want to do it, so I 
thought I’d ask you. I'll give you a nickel a 
dozen stalks—some of the stalks are quite 
large. There are several dozens of them, I 
know. Think you’d like the work? You can 
do two or three dozen a day, and I'll be glad 
to have you begin to-morrow.” 

“Tl tell you in a minute, Mr. Green. J’ll 
ask mother, as you know I help her nights 
and mornings.” 

“Why, certainly, my boy, ask her. 
to her myself.” 

The mother was quite willing, and the next 
afternoon Harmon began his work. One— 
two—three dozen were piled on a heap. Har- 
mon was then so tired that he couldn’t do any 
more that day. Day after day he continued 
and kept his account daily. Seventeen, eighteen 
dozen, and a few more would finish the big 
tall weeds. The last day he cut just exactly 
eighteen mammoth stalks—every one was 
down—he counted them again each day to 
make sure that his count was correct. “That 
makes nineteen dozen and a half, at five cents 
a dozen will be ninety-seven and a half cents. 
Oh, dear! if I could have found six more, I’d 
have a whole dollar—never had a whole dollar 
in my life. Wonder if he’ll pay me in gold, 
silver, or paper? Oh! I forgot, it’s only 
ninety-seven cents. Well, that’s a whole lot 
of money anyway,” he said to himself. 

Just then Mr. Green came out and saw that 
the work was all done and very nicely, too. 

“Well, my boy, what’s your bill?” 

“Tt’s exactly ninety-seven cents and a half, 
sir, but I’ll throw in the half-cent,’” said the 
boy. 

Mr. Green pulled some change out of his 
pocket, looked at. it, then opened his purse and 
took out a new crisp one-dollar note, and handed 
it to Harmon, saying, ‘‘Here’s your money, 
my lad.” 

“But, Mr. Green, I haven’t the three pennies 
in change. I didn’t earn but ninety-seven 
cents.” 

“Yes, my boy, you did your work well, and 
here’s your pay. You did more than I asked, 


Dll speak 


for you gathered many other weeds, so this 
makes it square, and thank you many, many 
times for your help.” 

Harmon was delighted—his first dollar. 
He could buy ever and ever so many things 
with it. He wanted a pair of skates, a sled, 
and other things so precious to a boy’s heart. 
Which did he want most? At last he decided 
to wait and think it over, that would be best. 

Not many evenings later, Harmon and his 
mother were seated at the supper table, when 
some one shouted, “Fire, firel’’ It was over 
at the other side of the village, where Harmon’s 
grandfather and grandmother lived. Harmon 
forgot everything but to discover if it was his 
grandparents’ home. 

It was too true. It was their own little 
humble home, yet they were safe. 

Some of the good townsmen, Mr. Green among 
them, started a voluntary subscription list to 
rebuild the modest home, which would perhaps 
cost two hundred dollars. Mr. Green headed 
the list with twenty-five dollars. There were 
only one or two more who could give so much 
as that. About half enough was raised. 

Suddenly the thought came to Harmon, he 
had a dollar. He could do without the skates 
or the sled, for he could buy but one, but grandpa 
must have a house. 

He wanted his name on the list, so after 
asking his mother, who was not able to con- 
tribute: anything, he grasped the new crisp 
dollar and took it over to Mr. Green and said, 
like a noble little man, ‘I wish to give one 
dollar to help build my grandfather’s house.’ 

Mr. Green couldn’t change his determination, 
and half-way down the page he wrote in a 
childish hand, ‘‘Harmon Nelson, one dollar.’’ 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be 
true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound 
to live up to what light I have. I must stand 
with anybody that stands right; stand with him 
while he is right and part with him when he goes 
wrong. 

Linco. 


LINCOLN DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


OVERNOR Guild of Massachusetts has 
Cs set apart February 12 as Lincoln Day 
for that State. He says: 

“On the twelfth day of February, ninety- 
seven years ago (at the time it was written) 
there was born in a home of poverty in Kentucky 
a boy destined to share with George Washing- 
ton the first place in the hearts of Americans. 

“The General Court has determined, and 
wisely, that the anniversary of an event so 
auspicious should no longer remain unrecog- 
nized by this Commonwealth. 

“The hour of Lincoln’s birth is unknown. 
I suggest that at twenty-two minutes past 
seven in the morning, the hour of his death, 
the tolling of a passing bell remind us that at 
that hour the United States lost the brave, 
patient soul that would have carried us in 
safety and honor through reconstruction,.as it 
carried us in safety and honor through war. 

“Let the national colors be displayed from 
sunrise to sunset from the liberty pole, the 
public building, and the home. Let cannon at 
midday fire the national salute. Let our 
merchants and employers of labor close their 
places of business as generally as possible during 
the noon hour.» Let such churches as may, 
be flung open that those who wish may go there, 
and may all men on Lincoln Day, wherever 
noon overtakes them, pause and give thanks 
for one passing moment to God who, having 
sent us the founder of our liberties, sent us 
again in our hour of need a saviour of the nation.” 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


_ We give the right of way in this number to 

Abraham Lincoln. His name and fame are 
constantly increasing, not only in our land but 
throughout the world. The peoples of Euro- 
pean and Oriental countries are beginning to 
think of Lincoln as representing the hopes of 
mankind. His early boyhood has a romance, 
and the rise from poverty to power strikes the 
popular imagination. But more than that is 
the appeal which his example makes for charac- 
ter, high standards, and fraternal spirit for 
humanity. 

Anecdotes concerning great men always 
make good reading, specially when they throw 
light on the real man. The following story 
told by Lincoln himself, is characteristic of his 
frank, honest traits; it also shows how he began 
life. This is part of a conversation with William 
H. Seward, then a member of Lincoln’s cabinet 
at Washington: 

“Seward,” he said, “you never heard, did 
you, how I earned my first dollar?” 

“No,” said Seward. 

“Well,” replied he, “I was about eighteen 
years of age, and belonged, as you know, to 
what ,they call down South the ‘scrubs’; 
people who do not own land and slaves are 
nobody there; but we had succeeded in raising, 
chiefly by my labor, sufficient produce, as I 
thought, to justify me in taking it down the 
river to sell. After much persuasion I had got 
the consent of my mother to go, and had con- 
structed a flatboat, large enough to take the 
few barrels of things we had gathered down to 
New Orleans. A steamer was going down the 
river. We have, you know, no wharves on the 
Western streams, and the custom was, if 


passengers. were at any of the landings, they _ 


were to go out in a boat, the steamer stopping 
and taking them on board. I was contem- 
plating my new boat, and wondering whether I 
could make it stronger or improve it in any 
part, when two men with trunks came down 
to the shore in carriages, and looking at the 
different boats, singled out mine, and asked, 
“Who owns this?’ I answered modestly, ‘I do.’ 
‘Will you,’ said one of them, ‘take us and 
our trunks out to the steamer?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said I. I was very glad to have the chance of 
earning something, and supposed that each of 
them would give me a couple of bits. The 
trunks were put in my boat, the passengers 
seated themselves on them, and I sculled them 
out to the steamer. They got on board, and 
I lifted the trunks and put them on the deck. 
The steamer was about to put on steam again, 
when I called out, ‘You have forgotten to pay 
me.’ Each of them took from his pocket a 
silver half-dollar and threw it on the bottom 
of my boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes 
as I picked up the money. You may think it 
was a very little thing, and in these days it 
seems to me like a trifle, but it was a most 
important incident in my life. I could scarcely 
credit that I, the poor boy, had earned a dollar 
in less than a day; that by honest work I had 
earned a dollar. The world seemed wider and 
fairer before me. I was a more hopeful and 
thoughtful boy from that time.” 

By all means let our Sunday Schools remem- 
ber Lincoln in lessons and exercises on some 
given Sunday in February. It is not only an 
interesting subject, but has’ vital connection 
with civic righteousness and noble patriotism. 
Already in this number the Editor has placed 
some lines by Edwin Markham, but he wishes 
to quote the same poet once more. What 
follows is something that Mr. Markham wrote 
when he wished briefly to indicate what was 


needed in public life. The example of Lincoln 


enforces such an ideal: 


How do we need to keep the nation whole, 

To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 5, 4, 3, 7, is to damage. 

My 2, 3, 6, 13, 10, is very important to man. 
My 11, 12, 8, 12, 14, is a mark of punctuation. 
My 2, 1, 13, 7, is that which soothes. 

My 7, 4, 9, 7, is to injure. 

My whole was an American hero. 


Ss. H. E 
A SQUARE PUZZLE, 

3 4 

1 1 

2 2 
3 4 

1. A melody. 2, Away back. 3. Surface 

space. 4, An Eastern kingdom. 


Fill in the corner spaces with letters which will 
make 4 words horizontally, 4 vertically, and 2 di- 
agonally—10 words in all. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In dairy, but not in milk. 

In police, but not in scope. 

In answer, but not in love. 

In race, but not in lace. 

In care, but not in tin. 

In made, but not in camp. 

In league, but not in game. 

In air, but not in are. 

My whole is an English Prime Minister. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


SOME PUZZLING QUERIES. 


Wuar have feet but walk not? 
What have eyes but see not? 
What have teeth but chew not? 
What have noses but smell not? 
What have mouths but taste not? 
What have hands but handle not? 
What have ears but hear not? 
What have tongues but talk not? 
Union Signal. 


A RIDDLE. 


I am handled with care and yet kicked and made 
sport of. 

But by women I am not much thought of. 

In a game I am valued beyond my deserts 

And understood only by men experts, 

And yet I am simple and love to please youngsters. 

Now guess what I am, or be proven poor punsters. 

F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


Enrema XIII.—January first. 
Enigma XIV.—Tobogganing. 
Acrs.—1l. Carriage, baggage, passage, mileage. 


2. Foliage. 3. Courage. 4. Pillage. 5. Peer- 
age. 6. Damage. 7. Steerage. 8. Bondage. 
9. Pottage. 10. Suffrage. 
Pvuzziy.—Shoe, hoe. 
Dramonp PvuzzLy.— 
Cc 
HAT 
CABIN 
4 a) 
N. 


Answers to puzzles received from Carrie F. Fiske, 
East Lexington, and Walter M. Steele, Cold Spring, 
Mass. Also from Charles W. Crabe, Fairhaven, 
Mass., who gets his paper at Sunday School and 
“likes to read it.” : 

The number who send in answers to this depart- 
ment, and also puzzles, has grown smaller lately, 
but now that the holidays are passed we shall hope 
for an increase in the list. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


IN FEBRUARY. 


1. Wuart two famous Americans have their 
birthday anniversaries in this month? 

2. Name two American poets born in Febru- 
ary? 

3. What famous English novelist was born in 
this month? 

4, Name a popular holiday belonging to the 
month. 

5. What was the origin of the observance of 
this holiday? 

6. What famous astronomer was born in 
February? 

7. Why does February of the current year 
have an extra day? 


Answers. 
To questions published January 5, 1908. 

1. July, 1790. November, 1800. 

2. Virginia and Maryland. No; in 1846 that 
part of the District on the Southern side of the 
Potomac was given back to Virginia. 

3. No. Governed by three Commissioners 
appointed by the President. 

4, Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a French engi-— 
neer who served in the Revolutionary War. 

5. Dr. William Thornton drew the original 
plans. These were somewhat changed by archi- 
tects who had charge of the construction. 
President Washington laid cornerstone of North 
Wing. , 

6. After the house of the Duke of Leinster, 
Dublin, Ireland. President Adams. 

7. In 1814 by the British. 
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